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Teicks of Mekchants. 83 

TEICKS OP MEECHANTS. 

Virginia was first settled by sharp-witted people from the Eng- 
lish cities, who came over for trade. A Dutch ship-captain, De 
Vries holds this language in reference to them in 1643 : 

The English there [in Virginia] are very hospitable, but they are 
not proper persons to trade with. You must look out when you trade 
with them, Peter is always by Paul, or you will be struck in the tail; 
for if they can deceive any one they account it among themselves a E«- 
man action. They say in their language "He played him an English 
trick," and then they have themselves esteemed. 

A writer about 1690 thus paid his compliments to the people 
of Massachusetts, along the same line : * 

The people are naturally courteous, affable and obliging, but for the 
generality of them that are of the gathered churches, their Religion spoils 
them, makes them morose and unsociable, proud and conceited, looking 
on others as mean, abject creatures who deserve their pity rather than 
their company. 

In their dealings they are very crafty and subtle, outdoing even Jews 
themselves, who (as I heard one of those N. E. men boasting say) could 
not live among them. They are watchful of all advantages over them 
that they deal with, and when they have a man within their clutches 
gripe him unmercifully. 

The wooden nutmegs of Connecticut have been often men- 
tioned as proof of the mercantile craft of that enterprising State. 
But the following extract from the will of Lewis Morris, of Mor- 
risania, father of Gouverneur Morris (made ISTovember 19, 1760, 
and recorded in the surrogate's office of the county, of New York) 
is quite as suggestive, and is not so familiar : 

* * * It is my desire that my son Gouverneur Morris may have 
the best education that is to be had in England or America, but my ex- 
press will and Directions are that he be never sent for that purpose to 
the Colony of Connecticut least he should imbibe in his youth that low 
craft and cunning so encident to the people ot that country which is so 
interwoven in their constitutions that all their art cannot disguise it 
from the world, tho' many of them under the sanctified Garb of Religion 
have endeavored to empose themselves on the world for honest men. 
^ * * 

How merchants were regarded in England by the rural gentry 
is shown by the following from one of Edmund Burke's speeches : 
"Do not talk to me of a merchant; the merchant is the same in every 
part of the world — his gold his god, his invoice his country, his ledger 
his Bible, his desk his altar, the exchange his church, and. he has faith 
in none but his banker." 

* Perry's Historical Collections, Massachusetts. 
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Virginians had lost their mercantile character at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and till lately they did not admire 
merchants. 

E. H. Lee said that "the spirit of commerce throughout the 
world is a spirit of avarice." In his message to the Legislature 
in 1810, Governor Tyler said : "Commerce is certainly beneficial 
to society in a secondary degree, but it produces also what is 
called citizens of the world — ^the worst citizens in the world — 
who, having no attachment to any country, make themselves 
wings to fly away from impending dangers." 

With the destruction of negro slavery, the Virginians seem to 
be gradually losing their rustic simplicity and returning to the 
worldly character of the first English settlers. The country dis- 
tricts are in a measure being deserted and the towns are building 
up. They do not say now in Virginia that "they played a man 
an English trick," but the "Virginia Yankee" is a common 
phrase to designate a money-making man. 



LETTEES OP HUME FAMILY. 
(-See Vol. VI., page 251.) 

George Hume came to Virginia in 1721. His father was Laird George 
Hume, of Wedderburn Castle, Berwickshire, Scotland, who died in 1720. 
He had married October 4, 1095, Margaret, daughter of Sir Patrick 
Hume, of Lumsden, and of this marriage there survived him six sons, 
namely, David, who succeeded him as Laird, and died without issue in 
1764; George, Patrick, Francis, John and James, and three daughters, 
Margaret, Isabel! (who married a cousin, Ninian Hume, of Jardensfield) , 
and Jane, who married Rev. John Todd, of "Lady Kirk." 

George, the second of the six sons, is the progenitor of our family in 
America, and the only one who married and left issue. He was born 
at Wedderburn Castle, near Berwick, on the Tweed, Berwickshire, Scot- 
land, May 30, 1697, and came to Orange county, Va., in 1721, and 
engaged in land surveying as an occupation, the bond given being on 
record in Orange Court-house. He married Elizabeth Proctor, of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., in 1728, and died in 1760, leaving six children, all sons. 
As surveyor of Spotsylvania county he made the first survey of the pres- 
ent city of Fredericksburg {Bening's Stats. V., p. 197) . His uncle, Fran- 
cis Hume, fought on the side of the Pretender, and was one of the politi- 
cal prisoners sold in Virginia in 1716, after the battle of "Preston 
Pans." He became factor for Governor Spotswood. (See Quaeteelt 
v., pp. 267-268.) 



